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JULES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘'elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.67, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.56 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘I'he London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (‘Telephone : Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


ROFESSOR A. W. Pollard contributes to 
the Library for March an amusing 
article on Circulating Libraries and the price 
of books. We have now in the wav of com- 
mercial circulating libraries four main organ- 
izations: Mudie’s, Smith’s, The Times Book- 
Club and Boot’s. | What influence has their 
existence exercised on the sale of books, and 
what on their price, format and size? Pub- 
lishers and authors seem agreed that the 
libraries have brought them money. People 
in general have not the means to buy, still 
less have they the space to house, all the books 
that they have inclination and time to read. 
On the question of a stoppage of book-buying 
from lack of shelf-room Professor Pollard 
writes most feelingly. But, if books were not 
so dear and not so big they would be bought 
in greater numbers. The circulating libraries 
have had great influence and bad influence in 
keeping up the size of books. The book-buyer 
loves a compact book ; and what may be made 
of his preference by meeting it squarely is 
shown by the huge success of Mr. Heine- 
mann’s one volume edition of ‘ The Forsyte 
Saga.’ Here is hint for a true reform—for 
abolition of the Big Book, for cultivation of 
compactness. ‘‘ In the long run,’’ the writer 
says, ‘‘the more compact books are—provid- 
ing the leaves can be turned over without pro- 
voking bad language and the print read with- 
out a microscope—the better they will sell.’’ 
We are no doubt to understand this of the 
books that will bear reading more than once. 
What percentage of these is to be found among 
the volumes on the circulating library’s 
shelves? Here, we are inclined to think, is a 
factor in the problem of primary importance. 


There is a vast number of books well worth 
reading once which no one would want to read 
a second time, and in them lies a real raison 
d’étre for the system of borrowed reading. 
The reprints on which the book-trade thrives 
are, indeed, nicer because they are compact, 
and bought because they are nicer, but yet 
more because they are old and tried. Profes- 
sor Pollard, in some remarks on the price of 
books, takes it that ‘‘ the ever to be beloved 
Sir Walter Scott ’’ was the author of the 
wicked costliness of books. He and Byron 
excited the public to such a degree that for 
their work ever higher prices could be ob- 
tained for the asking. ‘ Peveril of the 
Peak,’ in four volumes, was bought at £2 8s., 
and, in their day, ‘Marmion ”’ at a guinea 
and a_ half, ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ 
‘ Rokeby,’ and ‘The Lord of the Isles’ at two 
guineas apiece had found buyers among the 
rich and enthusiastic. It would be interest- 
ing if older readers would give their experi- 
ence or impression about the number of times 
books might be expected to be read in the 
days of their youth, and about what sort of 
books, by the general reader, were re-read 
most often. We should imagine that to those 
who cheerfully paid these guineas a book was 
not thought of as so fugitive a pleasure as it 
is most often taken to be by the modern 
reader, even if he is a genuine lover of books. 


A STIMULATING, somewhat tart, dis- 
course on ‘The Art and Practice of 
Scientific Method,’ delivered by Professor 
Armstrong to the Eton College Scientific 
Society, appears in the April Cornhill. The 
most interesting of his many considerations 
and suggestions is, we think, the concluding 
one that the experimental science of schools 
‘“ should be one and indivisible, not chemis- 
try, nor physics, nor biology separately.’ 
He would have those specific names go from 
the time-table, and science in schools become 
a study of method rather than of subject. 
He finds that men who know single subjects 
fairly well are there in plenty; the men who 
are lacking are they who have sufficient feel- 
ing in several subjects to be able to work out 
a properly logical, elementary scientific 
coarse of Nature Study. While complaining 
that breadth of interest in natural science is 
not anywhere cultivated, he also complains 
that—under stress of examinations—we do 
not know how to use books, but force the 
student to carry an intolerable and unneces- 
sary burden of knowledge in his own head. 
Major R. A. Bagnold contributes a long 
and interesting paper on ‘The Tamarisk 
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Islands ’"—an account of an expedition to 
reconnoitre the whereabouts of locusts. 


4 O interesting articles in the April Uon- 
noisseur are Mr. W. A. Thorpe’s account 
of the Evolution of the Decanter, and that 
about Italian Frames of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries by Mr. G. M. Ellwood 
and Mr. A. A. Braun. It is curious that 
collectors of pictures have but recently awaked 
to the value of contemporary frames. Our 
American friends on transporting a master- 
piece home have been used to discard its 
frame, intending to provide the canvas with 
another, harmonizing with some scheme of 
furnishing and decoration in the room it was 
to adorn. However, this error of judgment 
has now been recognized, and the contem- 
porary frame is prized and sought for. Our 
modern frames go back but to the late four- 
teenth century; till then paintings had 
formed part of the fabric of a_ building. 
About that time it was discovered that a 
frame not only is good to safeguard what it 
contains but likewise detaches it from the 
environment and thereby enhances it. This 
use of the frame, so familiar to us, began in 
Italy and in behoof of religious paintings, 
which were lavishly and affectionately sur- 
rounded with elaborate work, such as rather 
to carry suggestion of shrine than to function 
as mere frame. What was originally of 
ecclesiastical inspiration was soon seized upon 
and adapted to the setting off of treasures of 
art in noble houses, and so—but through more 
forms and modifications than those who have 
not stuaied the story might suspect—the nic- 
ture frame came into use and was adopted in 
other countries. 


W/E have received from Mr. Percy Lovell, 

Secretary of the London Survey Com- 
mittee, Lancaster House, St. James’s, S.W.1, 
a letter stating that, following the recent 
purchase of Swakeleys, Ickenham, Middlesex, 
by the Foreign Office as a Sports Club, the 
Committee propose to make this house the 
subject of their thirteenth monograph. The 
volume (which will be quarto) will be pub- 
lished in the course of the present summer, 
and in addition to giving a full historical and 
architectural description of the house, will be 
illustrated by photographs, sketches, repro- 
ductions of old prints and a complete set of 
measured drawings of the house as it is at the 
present day. Mr. Lovell will be glad to send 
particulars later on of the price, etc., to any 
of our readers if they will communicate with 
him, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal. Saturday, April 12, 1729, 


Several fpurious Editions of the fecond 
Part of the Beggar's Upera having been 
printed and publifhed at a lower Price than 
that publifhed at a Fan-Shop by Mr. Gay the 
Author, Attorneys were on Thurfday laft 
fent about the Town to ferve Copies of Writs 
on fuch Bookfellers and others as had vended 
the {purious Editions. 

Yefterday Mr. Booth, the famous Trage- 
dian and his Wife, fet out together for the 
Bath, to ule the Waters for the Recovery of 
their Health. 


They write from Newcaftle upon Tyne, of 
the 5th Inftant, That the Day before Mr. 
Jonathan Bell, a noted Fair Trader, died 
fuddenly, at his Houfe in Gatefide. The 
fame Day a Ship arriv’d from Dantzick, 
laden with Rye, to the great Joy of the Poor, 
who are in great Extremities, through the 
Scarcity that is occafion’d by the Neglect 
and Avarice of the Farmers, in not bringing 
their Corn to Market. 

It’s advifed from Padstow, that notwith- 
{tanding the regular-bred Merchants there 
had proper Licences from shipping off Corn, 
the Tinners came in a tumultuous Manner to 
the Town, and were very near taking a Ship 
laden therewith. The Cuftom-Houfe Officers, 
in order to protect the Trade, often get the 
Inhabitants to military Exercife; and as 
they were performing one Day, a Man was 
fhot in the Back by one of his Fellows. 


Laft Saturday Morning died, at his Seat 
at Woodford in Effex, Captain Nicholas 
Eaton, an able and experienced Sea Officer, a 
Gentleman of great Bravery and Refolution, 
of a very generous Spirit, a hearty Lover of 
his King and Country, a ftrenuous Afferter 
of the Liberties of Englifhmen, but a deadly 
Enemy to Popery and Arbitrary Power. He 
was the Darling of the honeft Sailors, and 
the Delight and Pleafure of his Friends and 
Acquaintance. But Oh! 

Nafcentes morimur, finifque ab origine pendet. 


From the Theatre in Drury-Lane, we hear, 
they are reviving that moral Play of Timon 
of Athens, with all the proper Decorations; 
which will be acted on Wednefday the 23d 
Inftant, for the Benefit of Mr. Shephard. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A RIDE TO EDINBURGH FROM 


LONDON AND BACK IN 1707, 


S 1705, when the century long struggle for 

the Union of England and Scotland was 
about to be effective under innumerable 
difficulties, there occurred the tragedy of the 
Worcester. Her captain Thomas Green, her 
chief mate John Madder, and her gunner 
James Simpson, were hanged on Leith Sands 
for ‘‘ piracy, robbery and murder,’”’ which 
they had never committed, at the bidding of 
an Edinburgh mob. The Worcester was an 
English vessel, which had sailed to India and 
back as ‘‘a separate stock’’ ship, in opposi- 
tion to the New East India Company in 
1702-1704, and was seized by the Darien Com- 
pany of Scotland off Leith on 12 Aug., 1704, 
in reprisal for the seizure of one of its own 
ships, the Annandale, in the Downs at the 
instance of the New East India Company in 
January of the same year. Subsequently her 
commander and all his crew were tried before 
the Scots High Court of Admiralty in 
March, 1705, with the result that he and 
two others were hanged on 11 April. The 
case caused at the time one of the great 
sensations that have swept over Great Bri- 
tain. It has naturally been frequently re- 
ferred to in historical books, but always 
from the Scottish side, because the papers of 
its English owners had been ‘‘lost’’ in a 
windowless attic of a Worcestershire farm- 
house till 1913, when they were discovered by 
Mr. John Humphreys, F.S.A., and handed 
over to me to look into and publish. I am 
now about to do so. 


The person who seized the Worcester in 
dramatic fashion was Roderick Mackenzie, 
the Secretary of the Darien Company, and 
successful though he was in one sense, he 
reckoned without his host in that her chief 
charterer was Thomas Bowrey, a London 
mariner-merchant, a Younger Brother of 
Trinity House, a man otherwise of mark and 
influence, and, as it happened, one of his own 
former correspondents. Bowrey possessed 
also boundless energy, and the trouble he 
raised was consequently very great. Among 
many other things he did was to send a rela- 
tive, Henry Smith, a man of middle age and 
much energy, from London to Edinburgh, to 
make enquiries. 


Henry Smith started on horseback from 
London on 22 July, 1707, and reached Edin- 
burgh on 2 Aug. There he stayed and en- 
quired with almost amazing persistence till 
17 Sept., when he left and reached London 
again on horseback on 1 Oct., by the same 
route as he had gone out. He kept a diary 
and wrote twenty-seven letters to his em- 
ployers while away. This was no small feat 
for a middle-aged man, considering the con- 
stant labour to which he otherwise subjected 
himself. 

In his diary and letters Henry Smith gives 
details of his journeys, which, though not 
suited to the purpose of my book, may be of 
interest to readers of ‘N. and Q.’ The 
outward journey is but briefly related in a 
few letters, but the homeward journey is told 
in much greater detail in the diary. 

From a table among his letters we read 
that Smith’s outward journey, starting on 
Wednesday, 22 July, 1707, was as follows :— 


Miles. 

‘“Wensday. Newport - - - - 44 

Thursday. Harborrow - - - - 22 

Fryday. Nottingham - - - 28 

Satturday. Doncaster - - - - 32 

Sunday. Wetherby - - - - 22 
Monday. Borroughbrigg to Dar- 

lington -- - - & 

Tewsday. New Castle - - - 24 


206 
Tomorrow (Wensday). Alnwick - 28 
Thursday. Barwick - - - - - 24 
Friday & Satturday. Edenburgh 40 


298 
which will [be] before this letter comes to 
hand.”’ 


A. Tue Ovutwarp JouRNEY. 


Doncaster, Satturday, 26 July, 1707. 

I am Just Lighted here. My Mare has 
had the Scours this two dayes, soe was 
forced to favour her, tho’ every body sayes 
this towne is 4 Good dayes Journey from 
London; and truely tis Pitty to Batter soe 
Good a beast. If I had Rid Mr. Thomp- 
sons 14 Guinea Gelding he Could not have 
Performed, I am sure, not better; for she 
will keep in a Doe trot all day and not 
wett a haire. 

I came from Nottingham, 32 Long mile, 
this day, and I intend for York to Morrow, 
where I will Rest one day for the beast her 
sake, by which meanes I shall sooner Come 


to my Journey end; being Resolved to use 
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her Gently to Goe thro’, hopeing a day or 
two Elapsed, soe wee both arrive well, will 
be Pardoned. 

Please to give my Humble Service 
to the Rest of the Gentlemen and 
assure ’em all my faculties shall be exerted 
to Compleat thier Desires. The Post is 
this minute Goeing. 

Since I Left Doncaster I mett with the 
Ranie Monsoun—Raine every day and all 
day Long. All the Hay about Yoark is 
Spoilt, the further North the Wetter, the 
Country being all under Water. 


The writer had been in Bombay as a youth 
and his correspondent, Thomas Bowrey, had 
been many years in India. Hence the 
Indian expression ‘“‘ rainy monsoon’’ for 
wet weather. 


Newcastle, Teusday, 28 of July, 1707. 

I came hither this afternoone verry safe, 
four howers before the Coach... 
Whilst I was wrieting, the Hostler Came 
and told me my mare was dyeing. I Rann 
and found her Groaneing and Lyeing at 
Length. A farrier being fetcht, Lett her 
blood and poured a drench downe her 
throat, but she Lay till neare morning be- 
fore she Could with help gett up, and [it 
was] nine a Clock before she eate. Every 
body saide, if I Rid her further, she would 
drop on the Road and dye; adviseing to 
turne her to Grass to Cool her body and 
blood, which was now boyling by Rideing 
soe farr, and that she would be well as 
ever in a small time. 

I imediatly hired horse and man, whoe 
engages to goe to Edenbrough in two 
dayes. As I will not favoure my selfe, soe 
I will not spare horse flesh. By this 
meanes I shall Compass my Journey by the 
intended time, hopeing to have Yours and 
the Rest of the Gent[s] Concurrence to 
what I have donn, it being in Zeale to 
serve you. . . . 

Here is my Lord Crawford and abound- 
ance more Northern Brittaines bound 
home, but I keepe Private. 

29 July. He [Lord Crawford] sett out 
this afternoone, for I am fresh as when I 
came from London. 


Extract of Henry Smith’s Diary, 1707. 


After some blank pages and just before 
an additional entry for 8 Sept. is the follow- 
ing :— 

Coppy of some Verses under the Scotch Kings 
armes 


in the Little Chamber K[ing] James the 
si 


was borne in in Edenburgh Castle. 
Lord Jesu Chryst that Cronnit was with 
Thorne 
Preserve the birth quais badgie heir js 
borne 
and send hir sone successione to Reigne 
still 
Lang in this Realme if that it be thy will 
als grant o Lord quaat ever ef hir Proceed 
Be to thy Glory honer and Praise sobied, 
The Motto of the armes is 
IN DEFENCE. 
The Year of God being 1566 the 19 Junii, 


B. Tue Homewarp Journey. 
Diary. 

Teusday 16 [September, 1707]. Hired 
two Horses and a Guide to New Castle, a 
Guinea each, and to maintain horse and 
man on the Road. At night my Landlady, 
Spottiswood and Mr. Steward Came to 
take thier Leave of mee. Gave ’em 3 
bottles wine 3s. 9d. 


Wensday 17 [September, 1707. From 
Edinburgh ]. 

Jingle Kirk - - - 12 

Kelsoe - - - - - 14 
— 26 Miles. 
Thursday 18 [September, 1707]. 
Wooler haugh head - 14 


Whitingjam - - - 7 
—— 21 Miles. 

Fryday [19 September, 1707]. 
To Morpeth - - - - - 15 Miles. 


Satturday 20 [September, 1707]. Came 
to New Castle where found my Mare well. 
Paid for Grass, Corne and hay 1-7-6, 
blooding, 1ss. and Putting on her shoes, 
8 pence. 

Newcastle - - - - - - 12 Miles. 


Letter. 
Newcastle, the 20 Septr., 1707. 

I Came here this day and Intend to sett 
forward to morrow, tho’ it be Sunday and 
Rainy weather, haveing had noething Elce 
since I Came from Edinburgh. 

Youre orders Comeing trebly by one Post 
and soe Vehement, Judge therby Youre 
desires for my Quick Returne. Therfore, 
as the shorte dayes and the weather Per- 
mitts, shall travaile. The Mare is in Good 
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Case and hearte, haveing bin six dayes at 
hard meat and blooded when first tooke up 
on the Road. 

As I happen in the same night the Post 
Goes out, shall send again. 

Diary. 

Sunday 21 [September, 1707]. Intended 
to have sett out by five this morning, but 
such a deluge of raine fell that it was 
Noone befor Could stirr, and altho’ it then 
Raind, went to Durham, but Could Reach 
noe further. The Roads are soe deep, it 
would be a harde fatigue for a Young man 
to travvaile such weather as I have hau 
since departed from Edinburgh. 

Durham - - - - - = 12 Miles. 


Monday 22 [September, 1707]. Sett out 
by six in the raine. Gott to Darlington at 
11. Baited two howers. Gott to North- 
allerton at 5 Eve[n]Jing. 

Darlington - - 

Northallerton - - - 12 
—— 26 Miles. 


Teusday 23 [September, 1707]. Sett out 
before six and Reacht by five at Night to 


Weatherby. Had little Raine, but bad 
way. 
To Borrough brigg - 4 
To Wetherby - - - 10 

—— 22 Miles. 
Wensday 24 September [1707]. Came to 


Doncaster with much adoe as they |the] 
Day shutt in, the Roads being covered with 
water Like the sea; and a Gent, one Mr. 
Marriet, whoe stayde at Ferry brigg but 
half an hower after mee, made it darke 
night before he gott here, tho’ he had a 
light Chariott with six horses. 

To Ferry brigg - - 12 

To Doncaster - - - 10 

—— 22 Miles. 


Letter. 
Doncaster, 24 Septr., 1707. 


I Came Late this evening hither with 
much adoe. It has Rained from morning 
to night, except one day, from the tyme I 
Left Edingburgh, Yett Putt all togather 
they have not fatigued me like this: the 
raine soe violent, high winde, and the 
Roads as a Sea. 

I intend to Rest my selfe and Mare here 
all to Morrow [25th] haveing in minde 
Youre Ladyes Request, to whome Please to 
Give my most humble Service. 


It Raines incessantly and has donn soe 
for some tyme, soe that every one fears all 
the waters will be up. Be it how it will, 
after to morrow I intend, God willing, to 
Keep Jogging every day till I Come to 
London. 

Diary. 

Thursday 25 [September, 1707]. Rained 
all night and day. However, I went in the 
afternoone to Blyth, Eight long mile, 
where I overtook the Party of horse whoe 
went with the Gold to Barwick. 

To Blyth - - - - - 8 Miles. 

Fryday 26 [September, 1707]. Gott out 
by six in the morning and Reacht Notting- 
ham not before five at Night, twenty foure 
miles. As I Rid over the forrest, all the 
low grounds was Covered with water. It 
Rained all day. 

To Nottingham - - - 22 Miles. 

——188 | Total]. 

Satturday 27 [September, 1707]. Sett 
out by five. Came to Liecester, 18 mil[e], 
neare 12 [o'clock], and to Harborrough 
neare five at night. Drye over head all 
day, but the roades were soe verry bad that 
I Could goe but a foot Pace; and what is 
yet worse, two mile from hence the mare 
wrincht her knee. The farrier has blooded 
her the inward vein of her thigh, and 
anointed her with hott oyles. She is verry 
Lame, soe Cannot tell whether she will be 
able to goe out to morrow. Gave the 
farrier 18d. and the Sadler for Chambring 
the Pannell of the sadle, the Mare being 
a Little Galled, Six Pence. 

To Leicester - - - 16 

To Harborrough - - 12 

—— 28 Miles. 

Sunday 28 [September, 1707]. This 
morning sent for the farrier to see how the 
Mare was, whoe advised me to Goe on, say- 
ing it would doe her Good; soe tooke his 
advice and Rode twenty Long Miles to 
Olney, tho’ moste Parte of the way she 
went on thre Leggs, being down right 
Lame. When Came into the Inn, I sent 
for a farriers and ordered to take of[f | 
her shoe, and then found she was Prickt 
when I shoed her Round at Doncaster. 
Her foot was layd open to the Quick. Then 
Came out aboundance of Blood and Cor- 
ruption, into which the farrier Poured 
scalding hott oyle of turpintine and stopt 
the wound up with tow dipt in the same, 
then tackt on the shoe over all. 

To Olmey - - - - - 20 Miles. 
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Monday 29 September [1707]. The Mare 
was twice Dressed and at Night had a new 
broad shoe made to Cover all, that 
[neither] the sand nor Gravell might any 
way anoy ner sore. Gave this farrier for 
shoe and dressing 18d. 


Teusday 30 [September, 1707]. Sett out 
by seaven. The Mare Limpt a Little, 
therfore went Gently. Reacht St. Albans 
five at Night, thirty one mile; verry high 
wind and storme, with Raine all the day. 

St. Albans - - - - - 31 Miles. 


Wensday 1 October [1707]. To London 
20 miles in the Raine. 
London - - - - - - 20 Miles. 


Letter. 
[London, 1st October, 1707]. 

I have a great deal to Informe You and 
Intended to have wayted on You, but my 
Anckles are soe weak I Could Reach noe 
further than the Union [Royal Union 
Coffee House, in Cornhill]. Please to send 
by the penny post when you will be there, 
that I may waite on You, being Sir, Your 
Servant at Command, Hen: Smiru. 

[ Addressed] For Capt. Tho: Bowrey, at 
Marine Square [London]. 


Paid 
Penny 
Post 


R. C. Tempe. 


THE WRITS OF AUCHMANNOCH AND 
OF FAIRFIELD. 
(See ante pp. 203, 222, 243). 
Muirhouse Mailling. 


52. At Paisley, 14 June, 1647: Contract 
between James, Earl of Abercorn, and James 
Hunter in Cortoun, whereby the Earl agrees 
to dispone to Hunter in feu the 28/- land of 
Munctoun called Muirhouse Mailling. Wit. : 
John Wallace of Feynstir and his son, Allan 
W., etc. 

53. At Edinburgh, 3 April, 1680: Char- 
ter of confirmation, following on an ante- 
nuptial marriage contract, dated at Ayr, 28 
June, 1667, between William Hunter, lawful 


son of James H. in Cortoun, and Anne, law- 
ful daughter of John Adamsoun in Woodland 
fathers being parties), whereby the said 

ames had bound himself to infeft said Wil. 
liam in his 28/- land of Muirhouse Mailling 
of Munktoun, reserving the liferent of half 
of it to himself and his wife, Janet Campbell, 
The marriage was later duly solemnized, The 
present charter is issued by John Cunyngham 
of Enterkin. 

54. At Brimberryyeards, 3 Jan., 1699: 
Part of a disposition of said land by William 
Hunter to James and John Hunter. No. 52 
is mentioned, and it is stated that William 
is the son of the James Hunter therein, who 
is now dead. Mr. Jas. Hunter, burgess of 
Ayr, is a witness. 

55. At Ayr, 5 June, 1724: Disposition of 
said land by Mr. Thomas Heriot (late school- 
master in Herriot’s Hospital and now book- 
seller in Edinburgh) to Robert Orr, school- 
master in Munktoun, whose wife, Elizabeth 
Hunter, is to enjoy the liferent. It is stated 
that the William Hunter of No. 53 is now 
dead. and that on 3 Jan., 1699, he disponed 
to his eldest and second sons, James and 
John; that the eldest son, James, disponed 
his share to James Hunter, writer in Ayr, 
who redisponed to the above second son, John, 
who sold the whole property to Heriot on 26 
July, 1717. John’s father, William, is re- 
ferred to as ‘‘in Broomberryyeards.”’ 

56. 1 June, 1725: Resignation by said 
John to his superior, Mr. Hugh Baillie, 
younger of Munktoun, advocate, for a re 
grant to said Orr. Wit.: James Blair, 
baillie in Prestwick, and John Guttry of 
Ladykirk. 

57. At Munktoun, same day: Charter by 
Hugh to Orr and his wife. 

58. Next day: Sasine thereon. A witness 
is Alexr. Gairdner, eldest lawful son of John 
G., notary of Glasgow diocese. 

59. 5 June, 1729: Sasine of said land, 
given to James Blair, younger in Prestwick, 
as attorney for Rachel Dook, daughter of late 
Adam D. of Townhead of Munktoun, on her 
marriage contract of this date with Robert 
Orr, schoolmaster at Munktoun, whereby Orr 
disponed the land absolutely to her, it being 
laid down that, if there are children of the 
marriage, they are to succeed. The contract 
was witnessed by James Hunter, writer in 
Ayr, James Blair, baillie in Prestwick 
(Rachel’s grandfather), James Blair m 
Prestwick (her uncle), and Robert Dook (her 


brother). 
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60. At Edinburgh and Ayr, 18 and 20 
Feb., 1765: Precept of clare constat by Mrs. 
Macrae Maguire (with consent of her hus- 
band as above, and also of John Campbell of 
Welwood, surgeon in Ayr, for his interest), 
for infefting Adam Orr, merchant in Ayr, as 
eldest lawful son and heir of late Robert Orr, 
schoolmaster in Munktoun, in the said land. 
The spouses sign at Edinburgh and Campbell 
at Ayr. 

61. 21 Feb., 1765: Sasine thereon, wit- 
nessed by William Campbell of Fairfield, etc. 

62. At Ayr, 28 May, 1765: Disposition of 
the land by said Adam to William Campbell 
of Fairfield for £610 sterling, conform to a 
sale contract between them of 12 Dec. last, 
when above Robert Orr was already dead. 

63. 27 June, 1765: Sasine thereon, a wit- 
ness being John Guttrie alias Greenknow, in- 
dweller in Munktoun. 

64. At Ayr, 22 Jan., 1767: Renunciation 
of her liferent of the land by Rachel Doak 
(sic), widow of Robert Orr, in favour of said | 
Adam Orr, who is the eldest surviving son | 
of their marriage, and (by progress) to above 
William Campbell. | 


Clark’s Mailling. | 
65. At Ayr, 6 Nov., 1722: Disposition of | 


the 8/- land in Munktoun called Clark’s | 
Mailling (for £850 Scots) by Mr. John | 
M’Dermitt, minister at Ayr, to John Hunter | 
of Midtoun of Munktoun and his assignees, | 
whom failing to his eldest son, James H. — 
W’Dermitt having had sasine on 12 July 
last. A witness is James Dalrymple, sheriff | 
clerk of Ayr. 

66. At Ayr, 11 Dec., 1753: Retour of | 
John Hunter of Midtoun as only son and | 
nearest lawful heir of late John H. of M., | 
who had had a disposition of the land from | 
MW’Dermitt. It is stated that the heir’s. 
brother, James H., had died without issue in | 
minority. | 

67. 21 May, 1754: Sasine of the land, 
given by Mr. Robt. Orr of Murrays (sic), as. 
baillie. to said John Hunter, on a precept | 
of clare constat by Mrs. Macrae Maguire of | 
Orangefield (wife as above). It is narrated 
that on 11 Sept., 1693, John Cunyngham of | 
Enterkin gave a charter of resignation of the | 
property to Alexr. M’Dermit, writer in Ayr; | 
that on 30 May, 1720, it passed to Alexr.’s 
son and heir, Mr. John M’D., minister at | 
Ayr, under a precept by the then superior, | 
Mr. Hugh Baillie of Munktoun, advocate; | 
and that the minister sold it as above. The | 


| 


present precept was dated at Ayr, 20 May, 
1754, a witness being William Campbell, 
merchant and late baillie of Ayr.* 


Hunter’s Land. 


68. At Edinburgh, 30 Jan., 1680: Precept 
of clare constat by John Cunyngham of 
Enterkin for infefting William Hunter in 
Nethertoun of Munktoun as son and nearest 
lawful heir of late David H. there, in the 
8/- land in Munktoun town lately rented by 
deceased Patrick Dalrymple there, and also 
in the teinds thereof. 

69. 6 July, 1680: Sasine thereon to said 
William Hunter, who thereupon gave sasine 
of a liferent of the land to his wife, Elizabeth 
Hunter. John Stewart, elder of Shawwood, 
is a witness. 

70. At Munktoun, 25 Oct., 1712: Precept 
of clare constat by William Baillie of Munk- 
toun for infefting John Hunter in Nether- 
toun as eldest lawful son and heir of late 
William H. there. 

71. Same day: Sasine thereon. + 


Brewsterland. 


72. At Munktoun, 27 Nov., 1647: Con- 
tract, whereby James, Earl of Abercorn, 
agrees to feu the 13/4 land of Brewsterland 
in the lordship of Munktoun to John M’ Dow- 
gell in Munktoun and his wife, Janet Smith. 
Wit. : John Wallace of Fergustie (?) and his 
lawful son, Allan W., etc. 

73. Same place and date: 
Abercorn in implement. 

74. 29 Nov., 1647: Sasine thereon, given 
by Allan Wallace, baillie of Munktoun, as 
baillie for the Karl. 

75. At Maybole and Munktoun, 28 July, 
1653: Disposition of the land by said M’ Dow- 
gall (now in Lorne in Argyll) and his said 
wife to James Dook in Corsbie and his wife, 
Easter Fullartoun, for 430 merks. 

76. Same place and date: Charter in im- 
plement by M’Dowgall. 

77. Same day: Sasine thereon to Dook 
and his wife. 

78. 4 Oct., 1653: Another sasine thereon 
to the same, given by Adam Fullartoun, bur- 
gess of Irving, as baillie. A witness is James 
Dook, lawful son of late John D. in Town- 
head of Crocebie.+ 


Charter by 


* The property afterwards passed along with 
Midtoun—see those writs. 

+ The property then passed with Midtoun. 

t Presumably No. 77 had been mislaid. Cors- 
hie, Crosbie and Crocebie are the same name. 
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79. At Crosbie, 29 Dec., 1663: Disposition 
of the land bv said James Dook and wife to 
their third Jawful son, William D.  Wit.: 
Mr. William Fullartoun, younger of Corsbie, | ynghamhead. 

Adam Dook, eldest lawful son of said James, 89. At Fullartoun Park, 10 March, 1755: 
etc. Disposition of the land to William Campbell, 

80. Next day: Sasine thereon. | merchant in Ayr, for £52 5s. sterling, by 

81. 22 Jan., 1674: Instrument of Resigna- | James Doak (sic), sometime in Corsbie, now 
tion, narrating that Robt. Hunter in Munk-  portioner of Loans. Wit.: William Fullar- 
tounhall, as procurator for John M’Dowgall | toun, Esq., of Fullartoun, etc. 
in Lorne (by virtue of Loans. 

28 July, 1653), resigned the land to the ‘ : : 

superior, John, eed for new infeft- | 9. 2 March, 1686 : of the 25/- 

ment to James Dook in Corsbie—whereupon  /#nd of Loans in Dundonald parish to Wil- 
liam Dukie, lawful son of John D., portioner 


Bargany gave infeftment. Wit.: William 
Stewart, younger of Schawood, James Reid of of Loans, and said William’s future wife, 


at Edinburgh, 2 Aug., 1722. A witness is 
Matthew Cameron, formerly servitor to Sir 
William Ruthven alias Cunyngham of Cun. 


Tunnockhill and James Stewart, late of 
Burnbrae. 
82. At the Place of Munktoun, same day : 


Charter of the land to said James Dook by | 


Lord Bargany, Baron of the barony of Munk- 
toun. 
of late James C., merchant in Maybole. A 
witness is John Osburn, merchant in Ayr. 


83. Same day: Sasine thereon, given by | 


John Guthray of Greinknow, as baillie. 

84. At Munktoun Castle, 1 June, 1703: 
Precept of clare constat by William Baillie 
of Munktoun, addressed to William Chalmer 
of Brockloch, as baillie, for infefting Robert 
Dook as grandson and nearest heir male of 
late James D. of Townhead of Munktoun, in 
the said land. Wit.: Adam Hunter, lately 
baillie in Ayr, ete. 

85. Next day: Sasine thereon. 
Alexr. M’Dermit, writer in Ayr, 
Hunter in Brunberrieyeards, ete. 

86. At Munktoun Castle, 2 June, 1703: 
Disposition of the land by Robert Dook of 
Townhead of Munktoun, eldest lawful son 
and apparent heir of late Adam D. in Saint- 
middans of Corsbie (who was eldest lawful 
son and heir of late James D. in Corsbie), in 
favour of John Dook, lawful son and appar- 
ent heir of late William D. (who was third 
lawful son of said James). It is stated that 
William had never been infefted as a result 
of No. 79, and that Robert’s grandfather was 
the man that bought from M’Dowgall. Lord 
Bargany is mentioned as now dead.* 

87. Same day: Sasine on above to said 
John Dook. 

88. 24 Oct., 1722: Sasine of said land to 
James Dook in Corsbie as brother german and 
heir of late John D., on a precept by Mr. 
Hugh Baillie of Munktoun, advocate, dated 


William 


* Clearly No. 80 had been mislaid. 


Written by Jas. Cochrane, lawful son | 


Wit. : | 


Isobel Hunter, lawful dau. of late John H. 
of Townhead of Munktoun, in implement of 
_ their marriage contract of 21 Nov. last, 
| whereby Isobel was to have half the property 
for life. Wit.: John Wallace, lawful son of 
William W. in Townhead of Loans, John 
_ Dook, lawful son of late William D. in 
| Loans, and William Wallace, son of William 
| W. in Loans. 

91. 10 March, 1715: Sasine of said land 
_and of some houses on the land called Boig- 
| side, all in Dundonald parish, to John Cun- 
-ningham, eldest lawful son of John C. of 
Munktounhill, as attorney for William 
| Dickie (ste), eldest lawful son of William D, 
| of Loans, and Janet Cunningham, wife of 

said younger William and eldest lawful dau. 
| of said Cunningham, conform to their mar- 
| Yiage contract of 22 Jan. last, whereby the 


| elder Dickie reserved the liferent of half the 
| land for himself and his wife, Isobel Hunter. 
| Witnesses to contract: John Hutchinson of 
| Underwood, merchant in Ayr, Alexr, Thom- 
| son, younger of Mosside, etc. David and 
Matthew Dickie, lawful sons of the bride- 
grooin’s father, witness the sasine. 


Dalgain. 


92. 350 Oct., 1724: Sasine of the 34/10 
land of Dalgain and mill thereof, the 9/- 
land of Blindburn and the 7/- land of 
Largyblindburn, all in Dalgain parish, to 
John Campbell of Whytehaugh,* on a dis- 
position to him by Hugh Mitchell of Dal- 
gain, dated 21 April last. 


* John Campbell of Whytehaugh was the 
| father of William C. of Fairfield, and was 
grandson of John C. of Whytehaugh, who was a 
younger brother of Arthur C., third Jaird of 
Auchmannoch. Whytehaugh was earlier spelt 
“‘ Hietache ” and is probably the Gaelic word 
Guiteach—in reference to some threshing-floor 
‘or other. 
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Some Ayr Tenements. 


93. 14 Sept., 1681: Resignation of some 
tenements in Ayr by Alexr. Kennedy in Clon- 
gall, as procurator for John Ferguson, writer 
in Ayr (conform to a procuratory and wadset 
disposition dated 14 April last) into the 
hands of Robert Hunter, one of the town 
baillies, for reinfeftment to James Wallace 
of Prestickshaws, writer in Ayr, who there 
upon received sasine. 


Various Properties. 


94. At Houston, 16 Jan., 1778: Disposi- 
tion by James Macrae of Houston, Esquire, 
to Alexander Davidson, shoemaker in Munk- 
toun, of twelve falls of ground in the village 
of Munktoun, on part of which said Davidson 
had built some houses in 1768 by permission 
of Charles Dalrymple of Orangefield, Tutor 
of said Macrae. Wit.: Mr. John Monteith, 
minister of Houston, and William Paterson, 
writer in Kilmarnock. 

9. At Ayr, 13 March, 1784: Charter by 
John Campbell, Esq., of Welwood, liferenter 


of the Superiority (after whose death Mrs. | 


Macrae Maguire will be Superior), confirm- 
ing to William Campbell, now of Fairfield 


THE NAME HYGELAC.—It has been 
pointed out by Professor Brandl] in his 
account of the names in ‘ Beowulf’ that four 
men named Hyg(e)lac are mentioned in the 
‘Liber Vitae,’ cp. H. Paul’s ‘ Grundriss der 
germanischen Philologie,’ Strassburg, 1901-9, 
vol. ii. sect. i, p. 999. The name of 
Hyg(e)lac is found in the ‘Liber Vitae’ 
three times among the nomina clericorum and 
once among the nomina Praesbyterorum, ep. 
H. Sweet’s ‘ Oldest English Texts,’ London, 
| 1885, pp. 153-166, sect. 167, 229, 267 and 122, 
and R. Miller, ‘ Untersuchungen tber die 
Namen des nordhumbrischen Liber Vitae,’ 
| Berlin, 1901, pp. 87 and 126. 

| It is worthy of note that the name occurs 
| also in a poem entitled ‘ Aedilvulfi Carmen 
| De Hyglaco Presbitero atque Lectore,’ of 
| which the first two lines are :— 

| ‘Tempore quo lector praeclarus gaudia digni, 

Accumulat patris, Hyglacus nomine dictus, 
| Cp. ‘Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
| Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini,’ Berlin, 1923, i. 
| p. 596. 

In another poem entitled ‘Somnium quod 
vidit poeta dominica nocte,’ ib. p. oud, Il. 
| 52-3, there is a further reference to 
| Hyg(e)lac :— 


Dic, qua parte manet quondam meus ille 
magister 
Hyglac? 


(only son and apparent heir of late William | 
C. of Fairfield, Esq.) various lands in Munk- | 
toun that came to his said father by pro- 


gress.* H. Gorpon Warp. 


| 
H. Campserr. | NOTES ON HAILEY, HALEY AND 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. | HALY FAMILIES.—During researches 
relating to another subject, I have come 
across the entries following, which may be 
APSEL GATES.—The Builder of April 5 | useful to students of Haley family history 
contains on p. 631 a drawing and) (cf. clv. 261). 
description of the Sussex ‘‘tapsel gate,’’) Samuel Endewes married, in March, 
which swings, according to the correspond- 1687/8, Elizabeth Haley of St. Leonard’s, 
ent, not on hinges at the side, but on a great |-Shoreditch, at St. James’s, Duke’s Place, 
timber centre-pin set in the middle of the London (See register of latter). 
path. He goes on to say that they Leesa Lancelot Loather and Elizabeth Haley, 
probably thus contrived for the convenience granted marriage licence, 19 May, 1709 
of funeral processions passing through the) (marriage licences in Faculty Office, Knight- 
churchyard, for when the gate is turned on yjder Street, ‘‘ Doctors’ Commons,’’ London). 
its pivot the double line of pall-bearers is | See “Chancery Proceedings Reynardson’s 
able to pass through on either side. How | pjivision,’ ed. E. A. Fry; London, 1903, vol. 
the gates came by their name or what it j, p, 197: Haley v. Lane, Knt., 1704 (456- 
— is no longer known, and the word 6. Haley - Haley, 1707 (371-19). 
fast disappearing. Examples still exist at 


Friston, East Dean, Kingston (near Lewes), 
Jevington, and Pycombe. 
M. A. Bryan 


* There are several othér writs of similar 
nature, but of little interest. 


Jn. Lee Haley, Mint Office, London, died 
30 July, 1771 (London Magazine, 1771, p. 
424; cited in Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary,’ vol. ili. 
p. 117; London: Harleian Soc., vol. xlvi. ; 


1900). 
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William Pike and Joan Haley were mar- 
ried, 18 Sept., 1774, at Brookfield parish 
church, Somerset (see Ihillimore’s series of 
Parish Registers, County of Somerset, vols. 
v. and vi.). 

Captain Aylmer Haly, of the King’s (Own) 
Infantry. Author of ‘ Military Observa- 
tions,’ London, 1801 (Robert Watt, ‘ Biblio- 
theca Britannica,’ vol. i., col. 460, x.). 

John Haley, jun., author of ‘ Observations 
and Experiments tending to ascertain the 
Causes of certain Irregularities in Chrono- 
meters’ (Nich. Jour., 1804, vol. viii. f. 46; 
vited in Robert Watt: ‘ Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica,’ vol. i. col. 457, p.; Edinburgh, 1824). 

My notes contain numerous other refer- 
ences to the surnames shown in the heading 


hereof. E. F. McPrxe. 


HANGING LONDON. — 1. Education 
and Tramway Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment.—This building is being demolished, 
and the new block on the site will be the home 
of the telegraph-cable merger concern. 

2. A New Garden in Fleet Street.— 
In Mitre Court, Inner Temple, a small 
piece of ground is being turfed over, and 
planted with small trees with a flower-bed in 
the centre, surrounded by a_ paved walk. 
The heavy iron railings should be removed 
and replaced by a low paling. 

5. Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, Maryle- 
bone Road.—Originally established in St. 
George’s Row, near Tyburn Turnpike, 1752; 
removed to Bayswater 1791; when likely to 
close down it attracted the attention of the 
Duke of Sussex who induced his royal mother 
to be its patron. In 1813 the new Manor 
House of Lisson (Lilestone) Green, on the 


site of the old Manor House, was bought by | Woman.”’ 


the Governors and the hospital altered and 
adapted for the hospital. 
enlarged from time to time, demolished and 


| 


Readers’ Queries. 


QTREET NUMBERS IN LONDON,- 
When did the present method of number- 
ing houses come into general use? 

The following quotation is from a letter 
dated 1698:—‘‘My house is in Gerrard. 
street, the fifth door on the left-hand comeing 
from Newport-street.’’ 

Gerrard-street was newly built, but ap. 
parently numbers were not in use then. 

An eighteenth century book on etiquette 
states that the number should be omitted in 
the case of a note sent by hand, the following 
example being given :— 

The Duchess of — 5 
Grosvenor Square. 


P. D. M. 


EGEND OF MACCLESFIELD TOWN 
WELL.—I am anxious to obtain the 
legend of the town’s well at Macclesfield. 
Some thirty years ago I read it in a large- 
sized encyclopedia sort of book. The article 
was about three sticks of type in length, and 
there were references to ‘‘toad’s eyes,” 
buried papers, jewels, etc., contained in 
the story. 
Cuas. Beswick. 
5, Newthorpe Street, 
Manchester, 
IR EDWARD FYTON’S (FITTON) SIS- 
TER.—In State Papers for Ireland Sir 
Edward Fitton, Gawsworth, Macclesfield, 
President of Connaught, and Treasurer of 
Wars for Ireland, is reported : 1570, Aug. 28, 
writing to Cecil and intreating him not to 
deal severely with his ‘‘ sister, a weak 
The ‘‘ parson of Englefield’’ is 
referred to as a stumbling block in the case. 


It was altered and| What was the cause in question ? 


I see that Sir Edward Fitton writés to 


rebuilt 1855-56, and now it is to migrate to| Walsingham, 1578, Oct. 31, and recommends 


Hammersmith. 

4. Lansdowne House. — Designed by 
Robert Adam, 1760-1, the original plans and 
drawings being in the Soane Museum (ef. 
Chancellor’s ‘Private Palaces of London,’ 
chap. xii). It has been sold for £750,000, 
and will no doubt be replaced by another 
“luxury ’’ shopping centre or perhaps a 
‘Royal Opera House.’’ 

5. Trafalgar Square. — The island site, 
bounded by the Square, Duncannon Street 
and the Strand, is to be rebuilt. Let us hope 
the ‘‘ Golden Cross’’ archway may be pre- 
served 


J. ARDAGH. 


| 


the cause of his son Alexander, against the 
Countess of Sussex, his son’s wife’s mother, 
who, the Archbishop of Dublin states, was 
‘so malignant against her own daughter ’”’; 
and that a brother, Francis Fitton, writes 
from ‘‘ Englefield House,’’ 1573, July 25. 
Also that the Countess of Sussex in 1578 
writes of the ill way Sir Edward and his son 
Alexander have dealt with her. It is ob- 
served also that a Margaret Fitton, divorced 
from Edward Warren in 1546, afterwards 
married a John Englefield, whom she sur- 
vived, and died in 1612. She appears in 
Exchequer Depositions as ‘‘ Mary.” 
CHARLES BESWICK. 
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MODES OF TORTURE.—I shall be obliged 
to any reader who can inform me how the 
following tortures were inflicted. The 
Roman tortures of the ungulae and mala 
mansio and the Scottish tortures of the ‘* pi:- 
niewinkis,’’ the ‘‘ Caschie-laws,”’ the ‘‘ Lang 
Imis,”’ the ‘‘ Narrow-bore’’ and the ‘‘ Pyne- 
bankis.”’ 

I presume that the mala mansio was some- 
what similar to the ‘‘ little ease’’ in the 
Tower of London, and that the ‘‘ Lang 
Imis ’’ were similar to the Spanish Grillos, 
but I would like confirmation. 

C. J. S. Gooncer. 

Kirknewton, Northumberland. | 


PUG-DOG.—These dogs reached great popu- | 


| 


larity when they were brought into this | 
country by William III, and thence it has | 
been assumed that this was the first | 
duction of the breed into England. | 

It is not so. There is a fourteenth century | 
picture of a pug-dog reproduced in Drury | 
and others’ ‘ British Dogs,’ and the skull of | 
ashort-faced toy dog (presumed to be that of | 
a pug) was found amongst the remains of a_ 


house in question sports a board with a lively 

representation of the afflicted animal 

adorned with a huge pair of circular glasses. 
P. B. G. B. 


RA BARTOLOMMEO.—Are any pictures 
by this artist recorded in the London 
auction sales about 1830? If so, particulars 
of subjects and prices, particularly the 
latter, would be appreciated. 
E. 


ESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD: ARMS.— 
In the Hall of this College are painted 

the arms said to be those of the founder, Dr. 
Hugh Price. But these, I am sure, are in- 
correct—Vert, three stags courant or, was 
never a Welsh coat-of-arms. I believe Dr. 
Price was of the family of Price of Llanvair. 
The arms might be, Azure, a stag rampant? 

E. E. C. 


SUN SETS.—I wonder if any scientific 
reason can be given for the curious sun- 
sets of this winter, the sun appearing as a 
scarlet globe in a grey sky. 
Since writing the above I see in The 


Roman villa discovered when the foundations | [jmes of Easter Monday,, Apr. 1, 1929, one 
of the New Post Office in London were laid. | oy a letters on the ak remarking the 
I shall be glad if any reader can give me | sunset of Good Friday as showing a cross 


any information whatsoever relating to the | 
pre-William pugs, and especially with regard 
to the skull to which several references, I | 
understand, are made in the index volume of | 
Pitt Rivers’ discoveries under the heading | 
‘Dog.’ Unfortunately I cannot obtain a 
copy of this book in this district, and it) 
is unlikely that I shall be in London for a | 
considerable time. | 
C58. G. | 


Kirknewton, Northumberland. 


‘TE: MATHEWS’ COMIC ANNUAL.’— 

I have a copy of a small book with this | 
title, containing three portraits of the great. 
comedian, Charles Mathews, in different 
fancy attires. Apparently this number was | 
published on April 26, 1830, and was in- | 
tended to be the first of a series. I should be 
glad to know whether it was actually con- 
tinued in subsequent years. Mr. Mathews 
died in 1835, and previously to his death he | 
had been touring in America, so presumably | 
would have had little time for literary enter- 
prises. I remember that he is mentioned in 
Llockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ but cannot find 
the reference. 


P. B. G. B. 


[SX SIGN: BULL AND SPECTACLES.— 
What is the origin of this inn sign at 
Hamstall Ridware, in Staffordshire ? 


The 


| gay and flowery as 


of light after the sun had sunk into the 


west. 
E. E. C. 


POENT-NO-POINT ?2—Not far from the be- 

ginning of the first part of ‘The Rights 
of Man,’ published in 1791, Thomas Paine 
(1737-1809), says :— 

IT know a place in America called Point-no- 
Point, because as you proceed along the shore, 
r. Burke’s language, it 
continually recedes and presents itself at a 
distance before you. But when you have got 
as far as you can go, there is no point at all. 
Just thus it is with Mr. Burke’s three hundred 
and fifty-six pages. It is, therefore, difficult 
to reply to him. 

Where is Point-no-Point ? 

GEOGRAPHER. 


ARDINAL’S HAT ON ENGLISH COIN- 

AGE.—In Shakespeare’s ‘ King Henry 

VIII,’ Act III. scene ii., the Duke of Suffolk, 
accusing Wolsey, says :— 

That, out of mere ambition, you have caus’d 

Your holy hat to be stamped on the King’s 

coin. 

Did the cardinal’s hat appear on any of 
the coinage of Henry VIII, and, if so, was 
this an innovation? Did it appear, subse- 
quently, also, on the coinage of Mary? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 
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ODSTONE, SURREY. — In an ancient 
document I find that the well-known Sur- 
rey parish of Godstone is described as ‘‘ God- 
stone, formerly Walkhampstead.’? When 
was the name changed? What was the rea- 
son for the change? It would also, I think, 
be of interest to know the origin of both 
place-names. 
J. P. Bacon 


OANE HALLY, LONDON (fl. 1672).— 
Who was the Joane Hally, to whom a 
bequest was made by her son, John White, 
in his will dated 11 Aug., 1672? John White 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, 24 Aug., 
1672 (‘ Westminster Abbey Registers,’ p. 177, 
note 6; London: Harleian Society, 1876). 
This Joane Hally could not have been 
identical with the astronomer Halley’s step- 
mother, Joane Halley, because his own 
mother did not die until October, 1672 (See 


11 ii. 44). 
E. F. McPrxe. 


PANCHEON AND — 
These words are in common use in the 

midland counties. Are they found in other 
parts of England? According to the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ a ‘‘ pancheon”’ is ‘‘ A 
large shallow earthenware bowl or _ vessel 
larger at the top than at the bottom, used 
for setting milk in to let the cream separate 
and for other purposes; some times applied 
to a bread pan’’; and a “‘pipkin’§ is “‘a 
small earthenware pot or pan used chiefly in 
cookery.’’ In the country districts round 
Nottingham, children use a rhyme :— 

Lady, Lady Lancheon, 

Carry a pig in a pancheon. 


Is anything known of this elsewhere? 
What is its origin? 
R. 
HE REV. JOHN NEWTON: ‘CARDI- 


PHONA.’—Under the title of ‘Cardi- 
phona, or the Utterance of the Heart; in 
the course of a Real Correspondence,’ the 
Rev. John Newton, Rector of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, London, published in 1780, in 
two volumes, a number of letters he had at 
various times addressed to various correspon- 
dents. 

The copy of vol. i. in my possession, dated 
1814, gives the following table of contents :— 
1, Twenty-six Letters to a Nobleman; 2, 
Eight Letters to the Rev. Mr. S——; 3, 


Eleven Letters to Mr. B——; 4, Four Letters 
to the Rev. Mr, R—; 5, A Letter to the 
Rev. Mr. O——; 6, Seven Letters to the Rev. 
Mr. P——; 7, Three Letters to Mrs. G——; 


| of September, 1826. Aged 25 years. 


8, to Miss F——; 9, Two Letter 
o Mr. A—~— B——; 10, Four Letter 
Rev. Dr. ——. 
A one time owner of this volume has sup 
plied names—Dartmouth, Scott, Barham 
Rose, Oakley, Powley, Gardener, Flowert, 
the first eight, but has left the other two 
blank. Are these identifications correct? 
Who were Mr. A~— B—~— and the Rey 


H. Askew, 


MORRIS, CHIEF JUSTICE or 

NEW YORK.—This personage must 
undoubtedly have been of Welsh extraction 
originally. Who were his forbears, and 
whence came they, if ever American settlers? 
Any Morrisania from New York would be 
welcome. Three Anglesey-born brothers, 
flourishing in the eighteenth century, Lewis, 


| Richard and William Morris, were men of 


remarkable attainments and industry, and 
patriotic Welshmen. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


‘GATAN’S INVISIBLE WORLD.’—Could 

any reader give me information about 
the work thus entitled. I know nothing of 
its authorship. It is given in Scott’s 
‘Fasti’ as one of the authorities in connec- 
tion with the biographical sketch of the Rev. 
Patrick Coupar—a noted Covenanter, bom 
in Scone in 1660 and after the Revolution 
Settlement, minister of the parishes of St. 
Ninian’s Stirling and of Pittenweem. I 
have an impression it may possibly have some 
bearing on the subject of witchcraft, as Mr. 
Coupar while minister of Pittenweem was 
active in the trial of supposed witches. 

W. F. Bert. 


Forgandenny. 


HE GRAVE OF THE TALLEST MAN.— 
In which graveyard is the tallest person 
buried? The following inscription is to be 
found on a monumental stone in Calverley 
Parish Churchyard, near Bradford :— 

In Memory of Benjamin, son of John and 
Mary Cromack, of Idle, who died on_the 25th 
Who took 
a coffin 7 feet 11 inches long. 

BRADFORDIAN. 


OEM WANTED.—Can any one help me to 
trace a poem called ‘The Loser’? A friend 
tells me that she read it either in the Speaker 
or the Statesman, not less than eighteen years 
ago. Each verse began, ‘‘ He lost... .” (his 
country—home—honour, etc.). She _ believes 
that it is by Chesterton, but has not been able 
to find it in his works. om 
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li is made of examples in Battersea and Bilston 
Rep 1es. enamel, and it is stated that ‘‘ the reproducer 
= and the forger have been busy during the 


; last few years.’’ The writer of the article 
CURIOUS oe LABELS. says that ‘‘ Madeira labels are scarce.’’ 
clvi. 


I have a dozen different examples of silver 
[! appears quite clear that “‘ bottle-tickets’? | and Sheffield plate labels. All but two 
were in use at the close of the seven- 


denote ordinary well-known wines and spirits. 
teenth century. Up to 1660 wine was 


p The exceptions are Mountain and _ Valde- 
served in the Lambeth delf bottles (jars), 


penas. 
many of which, bearing the names of their! The ten illustrations in the Bazaar are all 
contents and a date, are to be seen in 


of well-known dessert wines. 
museums, the latest year noted being 1666. 


I think there is a collection of decanter 
Then came the black bottles which, being labels in the London Museum. 

opaque, needed a label to denote their con- | ‘ Decanter-labels ’ and ‘ Bottle-labels ” sug- 
tents; this may have been just a paper gest different uses. Were they used on 


ticket. Whatever it was, it persisted, and, bottles? 
when the crystal transparent decanters came | EP: BM. 
into being early in the eighteenth century, y~W GREEK TYPE (clvi. 210).—The 


something better was needed for the nobility | Greek type now used by The Times is the 


and gentry, and the tickets were made of 
silver. Sandilands Drinkwater, and John 
Harvey, both of Gutter Lane, were produc- 
ing them about 1730, but I have some which 
I believe to be much earlier, of silver, but 
unmarked. They were made in large num- 
bers from 1760 to 1850, when a decline set in, 
and very few of consequence were produced. 
In 1773, when the Birmingham Assay Office 


was opened, among the first articles marked | 


were ‘‘labels for bottles’? from the Soho 
Works, and the first Sheffield Directory, 
1774, mentions among the articles produced, 
“bottle labels.’”’ But the Dublin Chronicle 
of Oct. 4, 1770, has an advertisement from 
W. Fuller, of Pill Lane, who “has just 
returned from England with .. . plated 
bottle labels . . .”’ 

Labels were found in silver, close and Shef- 
field and electro plate, pinchbeck, enamel, 
ivory, pearl, and porcelain, besides curios 
such as tigers’ claws and boars’ tusks. My 
collection has 700 different designs or sizes 
of the same pattern, and 180 different names. 

Referring to those of the query, is it sure 
they are porcelain, and not enamel on cop- 
per? China labels are rare owing to their 
fragility. ‘*Ratafia’’ is the cordial flav- 
oured with fruit kernels. ‘‘ PeKao’’ can 
be nothing but Pekoe tea; probably this 
label hung round an old silver or plated tea- 
caddy. ‘‘ Moraché’’ I know not, but sug- 
gest it may be distilled from the mulberry 
or whortleberry. 


' An illustrated article on the subject of 
Bottle-labels ’ appeared in the Bazaar, Ex- 
change and Mart, of Dec. 6, 1923. Mention 


| so-called ‘New Hellenic,’’ which is the pro- 
_perty of the Lanston Monotype Corporation. 
It was devised, on behalf of a committee ap- 
| pointed by the Council of the Hellenic So- 
|ciety, by Mr. Victor Scholderer, of the 
| Printed Books Department of the British 
_ Museum; the idea being to produce, for 
general usage, a stronger and more dignified 
'type than the common current Porsonian, 
which should be upright, not slanting and 
broader in face. . Mr. Scholderer went for his 
model to Jenson’s ‘ Macrobius’ (Venice, 
1492) and with modifications adapted that 
type to modern requirements, creating the 
capital letters himself as Jenson used no 
capitals. Jenson was one of the most suc- 
cessful of the Greek type-founders in the 
short era before Aldus, with his imitation of 
current script in all its contractions and 
ligatures, set the fashion in Greek printing 
which lasted for more than two hundred 
years, and from which the Porsonian, cut 
originally by the Cambridge Press after 
Porson’s handwriting, was the ultimate de- 
liverance. Many critics of typography have 
however been dissatisfied with certain fea- 
tures in the Porsonian; and there have heen 
other notable attempts, besides Mir. 
Scholderer’s, to go back to pre-Aldine tradi- 
tions, but they have generally resulted in 
types de luxe too expensive for ordinary 
printing. The New Hellenic is meant 
expressly for common use; and it has 
been already used—to quote one example— 
by the Oxford University Press, when Mr. 
A. B. Poynton’s speech in the manner of 
Isocrates was printed by that Press a short 
while ago. 
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The ‘‘ New Hellenic’? was to be seen at 
the British Museum in the exhibition of 
Greek typography shown there in the spring 
of 1927; and particulars about it are to be 
found in the memorial volume, ‘ Greek 
Printing Types,’ which, under Mr. Schol- 
derer’s supervision, was published in the 
See The Times of Feb. 1 and 


same year. 
Aug. 19, 1927. 
C. W. B. 
CHOOLBOY RHYMES ON ‘FINIS’ 


(clvi. 171, 214, 233, 252).—Since writing my 
prior letter to you herein, I have come across, 
on a bookseller’s stall in Farringdon Road, 


London, E.C., in a box marked ‘‘ All these at | 


a penny each,’’ a Latin Grammar, published 
in 1812. It has the following inscriptions :— 

On the fly-leaf :— 

I’d have you know, this book, you see, 

Belongs to me and not to thee, 

And if this book you take away, 

A thief you are that self-same day; 

Two thieves, you know, were crucified, 

The day whereon our Saviour died; 

One stole a book, so I’ve heard tell, 

So now he’s safely housed in hell, 

This warning take, before too late, 

Steal not this book, nor share his fate. 

Paul Peters, 
Millman Street, London. 


On the blank page facing the Preface is 
written :— 
P is for Peter, and R is for Red, 
E is for eating Eel-pie, it is said, 
F is for Fish, and also for Face, 
A is for Acting, with comic grimace, 
E is Exactly, the whole word PREFACE. 

At the end of the book in a blank space 
under the word ‘‘ Frnts”’ is the following :— 

F is for Fanny, and TI is for Jane, 

N is for Nanny, who lives up the lane, 
T is Ink, and § is for Stink, 

FINIS, to you, I now do explain. 

My friend, Dr. Walter S. Sneath, who was 
educated at the High School, Nottingham, 
and who, like myself, has long passed the 
“ three-score years and ten’’ span, informs 
me that in his school-days, FINIS was thus 
rendered :— 

F is for Fire, and I for Ire, 

N stands for Naughty-temper, 
I stands for Ice, and & for Slice, 
FINIS you thus remember, 

My friend, the Rev. E. H. Vicars (also a 
septuagenarian), says that at Cheltenham in 
his day, the rendering was :— 

F is for Flap, and I for Jap, 
N stands for Nosey Nanny, 

I is for Imp, and §S for ~ 
FINIS the end of many. 


Neither of the above-named gentlemen re. 
collects any rendering of ‘‘ Preface.’ Dr, 
Sneath, however, recollects a somewhat simi- 
lar jingle to that on the fly-leaf of the Latin 
Grammar, quoted above, but states that in 
the version he knows the 7th and 8th lines 
should read :— 

One stole a book, as I’ve heard said, 

And went to h—1Il when he was dead. 

Henri M. Lion, 


I do not know whether Proressor G. (. 
Moore Situ will be interested in the rhyme 
on ‘‘ Finis’? which my father, who was born 
in 1813, told me was popular with his school- 
mates at Watertown, a suburb of Boston, 
U.S.A., which was as follows :— 

F for F (Ph) ineas, I for I (Ae) neas, 
N tor (K) Nuckle Bone 
I for Isaac, 
And § for Silver Spoon. 
Cuartes E. Srratron. 


In my childhood days the form of this 
rhyme, with which I was familiar, was :— 
I for Fig, and I for Jig, 
And N for Nickleybonus, 
I for John the Waterman, 
And § for Stevenstonus. 
Joun Livesey, 


GRACE BEFORE MEAT RHYMES (clvi. 
‘ 207, 250).—In my youth at Cambridge, 
just sixty years ago, a number of us under- 
graduates drove to Huntingdon and dined at 
an inn. At the head of the table sat a wag 
well known to all of us. He suddenly tapped 
the table and stood up to say grace. Whe- 
ther what he said was original or not I do 
not know, but I have never forgotten it: 
‘‘For what we are going to receive, we shall 
eventually have to pay.” 


PRICKETT (clvi. 171). — Robert Prickett, 

of Kveringham, Yorkshire, son of Mar- 
meduke Prickett, sprang from the Pricketts 
of Natland, Westmorland. He married 
Margaret, daughter of Hugh Hindesley, of 
Woodhouse, Sutton, and, dying temp. Eliza- 
beth, left a son, Marmeduke Prickett of 
Atterthorpe, Yorkshire, who married Bar- 
bara, daughter of John Bew, of the City of 
York, and by her, who died 1664, and was 
buried at Pocklingtn, had issue three sons: 
Josias; Robert, of Wressel Castle, York- 
shire, who m. Mary, daughter of Marme- 
duke, 1st Lord Langdale; and George, of 
York, Sergeant-at-Law, and Recorder of 
York. Josias Prickett, b. Sept. 7, 1626, m. 
at Lund in 1660, Mary, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Remington, Knt., of Lund, York- 
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shire. Of his three sons, the third was the 
Rev. Thomas Prickett, | vicar of Kilham 
bapt. 1668, m. Lucy Baines of Ripon, and 
had four sons and two daughters, of whom 
Marmeduke, the eldest son, b. 1699, carried 
on the line. He married Anne Simpson, of 
Kilham, and left at his death in 1765, four 
sons and three daughters. The eldest son, 
Marmeduke, b. 1/35, m. in 1763, Frances, 
only child of the Rev, William Buck, vicar 
of Church Fenton, Yorkshire, and died in 
leaving issue. 
F. would care to write 
direct to me, I could give him (or her) fur- 
ther details of the family. 
Karuieen A. N. Warp. 
Moorings, Menai Bridge, Anglesey. 


pue OLD CLOTH INDUSTRY IN THE 
WEST OF ENGLAND (clvi. 226).—The 


story of the eighteenth century spinner 


referred to, is to be found in Vol, i. of 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ (Jan. 7); p. 69, 
under an article called ‘St. Distaff’s Day, 
and runs thus :— 

In the year 1745, a woman at East Durham 
in Norfolk spun a single pound of wool into 
a thread of $4,000 yards in length, wanting 
only 80 yards of 48 miles, which at the above 
period ‘was considered a_ circumstance of 
sufficient curiosity to merit a place in the 
ime, a young la of Norwic! as 8 

pose of cet Sent into a thread of 168,000 
yards, and she actually produced from the 
same weight of cotton a thread of 203,000 yards, 
equal to upwards of 115 miles; this last t read, 
if woven, would produce about 20 yards of 
yard-wide muslin. 


Katuiren A. N. Warp. 


HILIP MARK (elvi. 227).—Another pro- 
ject for the marriage of Philip Mark’s 
daughter is on record. When, in 1218, the 
sherifis of Lincolnshire and Notts were 
directed to give Ralph de Rodes seisin of the 
lands of his father Gerard de Rodes, Philip 
Mark was given the son and heir f Geoffrey 
Lutrell for the purpose of marrying him to 
Philip’s daughter if he could obtain this 
against Ralph de Rodes and his sons (Close 


Roll). 
R. S. B. 
ANIMALS (COW) ON TRIAL  (clvi. 48, 
217). — A very curious work on this is 


E. P. Evans’s ‘The Criminal Prosecution of 
Animals’ (London, 1906). See also Daily 
Mail, 12 Jan., 1926, on the ‘ Execution of a 
Dog,’ in Kentucky, U.S.A. 


Epwarp Heron-Atten. 


wean (clvi. 28, 67, 122, 159).—It may be 
: of some interest to record the fact that 
within twenty miles of my domicile (Chelten- 
ham), the plant may still be found wild; 
growing in a very inaccessible place on a 
steep bank of the river Severn. Not very 
long ago I was fortunate in being able to 
secure a very smal] piece of a plant with 
blooms upon it. 


W. Hosarr Brrp. 
HE MUSLIM WEEK (clvi. 227).—Some 


years ago I made considerable researches 
as to the names of the days of the week in all 
accessible languages, and came to the con- 
clusion that the Arabs had names for the 
days before the time of the Prophet Moham- 
med, One circumstance, which indicated 
this conclusion was that the Amharic names 
used in Abyssinia resemble the Arabic names, 
but have a name for Friday derived from the 
Hebrew name for preparation; while among 
Muslims a word like Juma, meaning assem- 
bly, has become the name for Friday. The 
late Thomas Mead Jones published a book 
giving the names of the days in all lan- 
guages as to which he could obtain inform- 
ation. 


A. D. T. 


Hughes’s ‘ Dictionary of Islam’ states 
that the Muslim week follows the Jewish and 
Christian, the Koran stating that ‘‘ God 
made the heavens and the earth in six days ”’ 
(Surah, vii. 52), and ‘‘The Sabbath was 
only made for those who dispute thereon ”’ 
(Surah, xvi. 125), the latter in reference to 
the Jewish Sabbath. The week commences 
with Sunday, 1st day, and ends with Satur- 
day, 7th day. Monday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday are esteemed good and auspicious 
days; the others are evil. Friday is the 
Muslim Day of Assembly, and the Prophet 
claims in the Traditions to have established 
Friday as a day of worship by divine com- 
mand. He says ‘‘ Friday was ordered as a 
divine day of worship both for the Jew and 
the Christian, but they have acted contrary 
to the command. The Jew fixed Saturday, 
and the Christian fixed Sunday.’’ Accord- 
ing to the same Tradition, Friday will be 
the Day of Resurrection. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


LATIN USED IN TEACHING (clvi. 193, 

251, 251).—In connexion with this sub- 
ject it may be interesting to note that the 
first rule of syntax as it appeared in Latin 
in the old Latin grammar was ‘‘ hitched into 
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verse’? by C. 8. Calverley in his parody of 
‘The Ring and the Book.’ 
Verbum personale, a verb personal, 
Concordat—ay, “‘ agrees,”’ old Fatchaps—cum 
Nominativo, with its nominative, 
Genere, i’ point o’ gender, numero, _ 
©’ number, et persona, and person. Ut, 
Instance: Sol ruit, down flops sun, et, and, 
Montes umbrantur, out flounce 
ah! 
Excuse me, sir, [ think I’m going mad. 
BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Erdington. 
INCOLNSHIRE FIELD NAMES: BEG- 


GAR’S BUSH AND BAYTINGE 
CROSS DALE (clvi. 28, 140, 197). — As a 


resident for many years in the neighbour- 
hood of the Beggar’s Bush mentioned at the | 
last reference, I may, perhaps, be allowed to | 
give the story told in the locality to explain | 
the origin of the name. 

This ancient hawthorn is one of the bound- 
ary marks between the parishes of Sutton 
Coldfield, in the county of Warwick, and 
Great Barr, in the county of Stafford, and 
many years ago, when this district was a 
wild, unenclosed waste, an unknown vagrant 
was found dead beneath it with his head 
and the upper part of his body lying in one 
parish, and his feet and the lower part of his 
body in the other. The question then arose 
as to which parish should bury him, and as 
neither would admit the liability, his dead 
body remained unburied for some time. In 
the end, after much discussion, it was agreed 
that the cost should be equally divided be- 
tween the two parishes and so, at last, the 
beggar was buried, and the hawthorn under 
which he lay for so long has ever since been 
known as the Beggar’s Bush. This is the 
story, but I do not vouch for its truth. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Sutton Road, Erdington. 


EVILL’S COURT (clvi. 227). — In the 
Architects’ Journal for March 27, 1929, 
there is a reproduction of a photograph of 
No. 10, Nevill’s Court, Fetter Lane. 
BengJAMIN WALKER. 
Erdington. 


(THE FASHION OF SHAVING (clvi. 226). 
—Reference may be made to a_ small 
volume entitled ‘ Pogonologia or a Philo- 
sophical and Historical Essay on Beards,’ 
translated from the French (quotation), 
Exeter, printed by R. Thorn, 1586, the dedi- 
cation signed J. A. D. The French original, 
‘La Pogonologie, ou Discours facétieux des 
Barbes,’ Rennes, 1589, has been attributed 


| consulted. 


to Jacques Antoine Dulaure. The copy of 
the English version at the British Museum 
has the following note in pencil, ‘“ This 
translation (if translation it be) is, I be. 
lieve, said to be by a Major Drewe of Exeter, 
whose father was a Barrister of the same 
City.”” Major Edward Drewe (c. 1751. 
1793), son of Edward Drewe, barrister, was 
of the 35th Regiment of Foot, and fought 
with distinction at Bunker’s Hill, where he 
was wounded. On returning to Devon he 
published two books on military subjects 
(2 S. iv. 255, 317). The translation of an 
epigram on Gibbon has been attributed to 
him (3 8. viil. 473), also a poem in ‘ Poems 
chiefly by Gentlemen of Devonshire and 
Cornwall,’ 1792, and other works. For his 
wife and children the Allen pedigree in the 
Life of Emma Darwin, 1915, p. xxii, may bk 


M. 


OHNSON’S COURT: ITS NAME (elvi. 
227).—Thornbury’s ‘Old and New Lon- 
don’ states that this Court was not named 
from Dr, Johnson, though inhabited by him. 
According to Harben’s ‘ Dictionary of Lon- 
don’ the name appears in the Registers of 
St. Dunstan’s in 1622, and in the Register 
for 1647 as ‘‘Mr. Johnson’s Court.’’ Har- 
ben further states that it seems to be called 
‘* Morecroft’s Court ’? in Ogilby and Mor- 
gan’s Map of London, 1677. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ORTH COUNTRY FOLK SONG  (clvi. 
136, 176, 233).—This was among a collec- 
tion (3 vols.) of Scotch songs, and was of 
early nineteenth century date, and was in 
Scotch dialect : 
Far ha’ [ ridden and muckle ha’ I seen, 
But_siller mounted porridge stick never saw 
I nane. 
is the gudeman’s retort in the Scotch version. 
If my memory serves, the old book of 
Scotch songs gave the origin of each ballad. 
It began with the horse seen in the stable, 
and then came the discovery of a claymore 
in the house. 
E. E. Cope. 


[It may be worth reminding our readers 
that this ballad—in two versions—under the 
title of ‘Our Goodman’ has its place (No. 
274) in Child’s ‘ English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads.’ The introductory note mentions that 
the second version of it was translated into 
German in 1789 by F. W. Meyer, and from 
Germany, where it obtained great success, 
spread to Scandinavia and Hungary. There 
is a similar French hallad—‘ Marion’ or_ ‘Le 
Jaloux.? One of the versions of ‘Clerk 
Saunders’ has similar questions and evasions]. 
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MERICAN MODES OF ADDRESS 

(clvi. £28).—I have noticed that the word 
‘respectfully ’’ is much more used in the 
United States than here in subscriptions to 
oficial communications. Thus, in the 
‘Annual Report of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution, 1927’ (Wash- 
ington, 1928), the report of the Secretary to 
the Board, and the departmental reports to 
the Secretary, are addressed ‘‘Sir’’ or 
‘Gentlemen,’ and signed ‘‘ Respectfully 
submitted.”’ There is one exception, where 
the subscription takes the form ‘‘ Very 
respectfully ’’ (p. 115). The Secretary of 
the Institution, submitting the report of the 
Board to Congress, subscribes himself ‘‘ Very 
respectfully, your obedient servant ’’ (p. iii). 
The Chairman of a University addresses the 
Board as ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ and signs himself 
“Very truly yours” (p. 18), 

I have from time to time received com- 
munications from a Federal Department; 
these have always opened with ‘‘ Sir,’’ and 
concluded with ‘‘ Respectfully.’’ The enve- 
lopes have been addressed with the prefix 
‘““Mr.”’ or the plain name has been used (as 
in Friends’ practice). I have never known 
the form ‘‘ Esq.’’ to be used by an American 
writing from America. 

In personal correspondence, within my 
limited experience, I have found that the 
transition from ‘‘Sir’’ or ‘‘ Dear Sir’’ to 
“Dear Mr. Blank ’’ is made much more 
rapidly than with us. 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


NTHONY TODD, SECRETARY OF 
THE G.P.O. (clvi. 205). As my mater- 


nal grandmother was named Todd, I am! 
naturally interested in the family records. | 


The Christian name Anthony was a favour- 
ite one in the family and therefore occurs 
often in the records. The Rev. Charles Best 
Robinson, in the ‘ History of the Peculiar of 
Snaith,’ in the biographical notice of the 
Rev. Robert Todd, curate and vicar of 
Snaith, mentions several other members of 
the family. He says that Eleanor, daughter 
and heiress of Anthony Todd of Wolsingham 
and the City of London, by Ann, daughter 
and heiress of Christopher Robinson, Secre- 
tary to the General Post Office (who was 
seventh son of John Robinson of Appleby in 
the County of Westmorland) married in 
1782 James, Lord Lauderdale, and was 
mother of James, the 9th Lord, and Anthony 
the 10th Lord. This confirms the statement 
that Eleanor Todd’s mother was Ann (Anne) 
Robinson and not Eleanor Smith. The pedi- 


gree of the Craggs family of Holbeck given 
by Brig.-General H. C. Surtees, C.B., 
C.M.G., in his recently published ‘ History 
of the Parish of Wolsingham,’ does not reveal 
any connection between the Craggs and the 
Todds. The Holbeck property of the Craggs 
family never came into the possession of the 
Todds, but passed from the Craggs to John 
Bowes of the Island of Jersey. 

Although there may have been no direct 
connection between the families of Craggs 
and Todd, there may have been an indirect 
one for Ann Craggs (b. 1661), sister of James 
Craggs(b.1657), the Postmaster-General, mar- 
ried George Robinson of London, who may 
have been a relative of Ann Robinson, the 
wife of Anthony Todd. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


OLTAIRE QUERY (clvi. 209).—There is 
a copy of Voltaire’s ‘ Henriade,’ London, 
1728, containing the list of subscribers 
(10 pp.) in this library. 
Gro. T. SHaw. 
Chief Librarian. 
Liverpool Public Libraries, 
Reference Library, 
William Brown Street. 


URSERY RHYMES: SOURCE WANTED 
(elvi. 228).—2. Wales claims ‘‘ Mary and her 
little lamb.’’? This is Mrs. Mary Hughes, who 
was born at Tyisa Farm, Llangollen, on Ma 
18, 1840, and who celebrated her eighty-eight 
birthday last year. She had at one time a pet 
lamb which followed her to school, and a Miss 
Jane Burt, who was staying on the farm at the 
time, is said to have composed the rhyme. 
Morrie. Hami.ton-Scorr. 
183, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W.9. 


2. I have the following note about “‘ Mary 
had a Little Lamb.” ‘This is the copy of a 
letter written to the New York Times, by 
Sarah Hales Hunter, Princeton, N.J. (unfortu- 
nately I did not note the date). 

“T read with much amusement this mensing, 
another version of the myth of Mary’s lamb. 
As I am the grand-daughter of Sarah Josepha 
Hales, the writer of the poem, perhaps I can 
give the most reliable information on the sub- 
ject, for as a child I have often talked with 
my grandmother about the little poem. She 
told me very definitely that there never was a 
Mary, a lamb, or a schoolroom, except in her 
imagination There may have been other 
lambs anxious for an education who braved 
the New England school ma’am, but this par- 
ticular one was yy A written of to point a 
moral and adorn a tale. It did not exist 
except as a paper lamb.” 


H. Asksw. 
Spennymoor. 
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The Library. 
Norfolk. 


The Old Cottages and Farm-houses of Nor 
By Claude J. W. Messent. (Norwich: H. 
Hunt. 19>. 6d. net). 


* is hardly necessary to press upon readers | 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ the claims of any old buildings. | 


They will know well how to appreciate the 
public-spirited energy which has brought this 
book into being. Mr. Messent tells us in his 
Preface that, though some of the old Norfolk 
cottages are being carefully restored, there are 
some failing into decay and others being miser- 
ably metamorphosed, sometimes with corrugated 
iron replacing thatch and painted a hideous red 
in order to get the effect of tiles. Mr. Messent 


relies largely on illustration. There are 112 pen | 


and ink drawings, most of them 


full-page. | 


Several among these modest houses have beauty | 


and dignity as well as homely charm, the Old 
Hall Farm at Toftrees, for example, or the 
farmhouse at Saxlingham Nethergate. i 


A curi- | 


ous example is the house at Tunstead, with its | 
front wall built in a checquer of brickwork and | 


flintwork squares. The cottages are 


often | 


delightful, and we had not before been aware | 


that Norfolk contained so many specimens of | 


them in half-cimber or weather-boarding. The 
jast twenty or thirty drawings give us farm- 
buildings, dove-cotes and village shops. Some 
of the shops are most attractive, and particu- 
ped that at Heydon with its front in the Adam 
style. 

In the nine chapters of letter press, we have 
enlightening remarks on each of the buildings 
chosen for illustration, and also much informa- 
tion about the building materials employed at 
different times in Norfolk. It is to the use of 
local material that the country homestead 
mainly owes its pleasing character. In Norfolk 
the builder had at least nine varieties of this. 
Brick (re-introduced by people from the Low 
Countries in the fifteenth century) and flint 
are the commonest; but small houses were con- 
structed also of clay lump; of carstone, a 
ferruginous sandstone found at Hunstanton; 
or of eclunch—which is hard chalk; to say 
nothing of wattle and daub and erections in 
which wood played a part. Decoration does not 
count for much in the general effect, yet there 
is some ingenious use of corbelling, and we also 
find crow-stepped and curved gables. Above all, 
there are chimneys, some of which are really 
fine: and then the lucky result of that curious, 
unfailing and, so to speak, humble feeling for 
proportion and shape, by which the rustic 
builder of old days seems everywhere, perhaps 
unconsciously, to have been guided. 

A Bibliography of Thomas Carlyle’s Writings 
and Ana. By Isaac Watson Dyer. (Port- 
land, Maine: The Southworth Press). 

se bibliography has plainly been very 

much a labour of love. It is not only the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


fervently worded Preface which attests ™ 
enthusiastic affection; the careful abundance ™ 
of notes, the very fairness with which um 
favourable criticism is represented, and then 
the completeness and good workmanship of the 
bibliography itself, all bespeak the ardent 
disciple. After a chronology of the events of 
Carlyle’s life, mainly consisting of his publi- 
cations, we have the main bibliography, in 
alphabetical order of the titles, with notes, 
The different editions and the different biblio. 
graphical particulars are set out according to 
modern practice. There follow two check lists 
the one of periodicals in which writings of 
Carlyle first appeared; . the other of periodicalg 
containing letters of Carlyle. This forms 
Part I. Part II is devoted to Ana, in which 
two most interesting sections deal with por- 
traits Of the four Appendixes the first deals 
with Carlyle’s invention of a stob to be fixed 
in horse-shoes to prevent a horse’s slipping on 
the ice and the second with his sources for 
the ‘ French Revolution.’ 


The Study of Economic History. 
Clapham. 
1s. 6d. net). 


ADMIRERS of Dr. Clapham’s great book on 
_the Railway Age, will read with much 
satisfaction this inaugural lecture upon his 
taking possession of the chair of Economie 
History at Cambridge. Such an occasion ig 
one when a scholar may choose to sketch in 
broad outlines his conception of the relation of 
his chosen study to cognate studies, and may 
develop to a sympathetic audience his sense of 
its fundamental intellectual or social values. 
the utterance, then, will be not only instruc: 
tive and authoritative in the information 
conveyed, but also welcome as making the 
author’s own mind more fully known. On both 
these lines we have found this genial and 
lucid lecture admirable reading. Its general 
form is that of an account of the successive 
workers who brought economics and, upon 
that, economic history into being. As to 
the claims of economic history Professor Clap- 
ham is modest—ready to allow that it is but a 

help’’. or link-study. The term “help- 
study is a happy appropriation and seems 
to us also accurate; yet we would rate the 
independent interest of economic history some 
what higher than Hilfsstudium, if commonly 
> to it, might be generally taken to indi 
ate. 


By J. 
(Cambridge Press, 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


It is proposed to compile a list of Libraries 
which possess a file of ‘‘ Notes and Queries.” 
The Manager would be grateful if Librarians 
would kindly inform him the extent of 


file preserved in their library. 
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